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SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS > 
OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Dutchess County. 


From the Poughkeepsie Journal we make 
the follow extraet :— 

“The annual Fair of the Dutchess Agri- 
cultural Society, for the show of stock, the ex 
hibition of domestic manufactures, &c. was 
held on the Ist and 2d Nov. in Poughkeepsie. 

“The morning of the first day was rainy, 
but the weather became fair at about eleven. 
After making the necessary arrangements, the 
several viewing committees were appointed, 
the society formed in procession with good 
maftial music, and marched from Mr. Forbus’s 
to the lot where the stock was arranged, a 
beautiful situation fixed on for the exhibitioif. 
The land belongs to Mr. Forbus, and is real- 
lyone of the most delightful. spots on the 
banks of the Hudson. For such a purpose, it 
is unrivalled. 

“The arrangement of the stock was very 
judicious, and so entirely superior to what the 
public have witnessed at either of the former 
exhibitions of the society, that too much cre- 
dit cannot be given to the active members of 
the Board, to whose good taste and correct 
judgment, we were indebted for it. 

“After the committee had inspected the 
animals, the society proceeded to the Court- 
house. The Rev. Mr. Cuyler opened by 
prayer, and Abraham Bockee, Esq. deli- 
Vered the address. The house was crowd- 
ed with farmers, manufacturers and mechan- 
ics, merchants and professional men of the 
county with their wives and daughters, and 
gentlemen of eminence from other parts of 
thestate. After the exercises, the procession 


re-formed and returned to Mr. Forbus’s, | 


where an excellent dinner was served up, to 
anumerous company. During the afiernoon 


the committees of view made their report to | 


the Secretary. 

“At evening there was a grand pastoral 
ball at the long-room of the Poughkeepsie Ho- 
tel, which was attended by about 150 ladies 
‘and gentlemen, among whom were«many mar- 


. 








ried ladies of distinction.» The second day 
was fair and pleasant. 

“ The manufactures, implements, &c. were 
exhibited in one of the long rooms of the Ho- 
tel, and were viewed by ladies and:gentlemen 
on both days. ‘The stock offered for premi- 
um and exhibition consisted of about 250 fine 


animals, which were shown upon Mr. For-} 


bus’s elegant hill Jot, west of his house. 


‘On the west side of the lot were posted | 


the bulls, ina direct line. Onthe east side, 
were a row of 25 commodious pens, filled with 
sheep and swine—between, were posted the 


| horses and other stock, ina circle, in the cen- | 


tre of which was displayed the National 
Standard, respectfully elevated. 
Second day. 
‘The Society again formed in procession 


|| with its martial music and marched to the field 


to view the ploughing match. The teams, 
consisting of one yoke of oxen each, and the 
ploughman driving, started on a lot of 1-4,of 
an acre each, at the tapof the drum. Al- 
though the sward was very stiff, the first was 
ploughed well, in 36 minutes and 7 seconds— 
the second handsomely in 38. A great many 
ladies and gentlemen were present, and the 
whole was conducted with perfect order and 
regularity. 

“The society in procession then repaired 
to the Court house, and were again met by 
the fair daughters of Columbia. The house 
was filled to overflowing. After an appro- 
priate prayer by the Rev. Mr. Cuyler, our 
distinguished guest Elkanah Watson, Esq. 
delivered an address.”’ 

From the Court-house, the Society pro- 
ceeded again to Mr. Forbus’s where an excel- 
lent dinner was provided at 50 cents a head. 
No wine, nor toasts. Immediately in the 
rear of the President and Rev. Clergy, there 
was a large full length likeness of Washington, 
in uniform, hat on—over his cockade was af- 
fixed the badge of the Society, which had a 
pleasing effect; as he was a farmer as well as 
a soldier and statesman: at the opposite 


end, was placed a high polished Scotch plough. 


Scan 
|The room was richly decorated with festoons. 
of ever-greens, with the Societie: badge in- 
'terspersed, and various emblems of agricul- 
ture. 

We doubt not, the wealthy, and enlighten: 
ed farmers of Dutchess, will be prompted to 
excel their neighbours, the insuing year, hav- 
Ing now a fair start in the race of county com- 
petition. 

The plan of securing the larger animals to 
a double row of circular posts, is a novelty, 
and an improvement upon every plan; and 
will probably be generally adopted. 

Note.—As our woolen factories are again 
rising into activity, and our household manu- 
factures every where encreasing with aston- 
ishing rapidity, our good friend John Bullte ~ 
‘the contrary notwithstanding, it is not proba- 


ry, every inch they gain, they will hold. 

this view, it becomes a primary ob:ect with 
every northern former, to multiply their flocks 
by every possible means, especially the me- 
rino breed. We add with pleasure, that the 
patriotic President of this animated society, 
Isaac Smith, Esq. now holds 4000 full blood- 
ed merino sheep, and William Davis, Esq. 
of the same.céunty, has 3000; both gentlemen 
of greath wealth. They sell their surplus 
sheep for $5 a head, and get 75 cents for 
their wool washed on the back; many other 
gentlemen in that county, Columbia and 
Berkshire, are encreasing their large flocks, 
by every possible effort. 

Kings County. _ 

- We rejoice to see some thing like spirit and 
animation, beginning to dawn upon Laie 
land. ‘The spirited example of this smallest 
county in the state, (but happily leeated, fac- 
ing the finest harbour and the most growing 
city in the world,) will, we doubt not, spur on 
Queens and Suffolk, to renewed, and increas- 
ing efforts, which will not fail to increase their 
wealth, and social habits, and promote the 
best feelings towards each other. In twenty 
years, Long-Island may be made the garden” 








| of the state. 





ble they will again retrogade; on the ie a 
nt 
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We extract the following animating account 
of their proceedings, from the Long-Island 
Star :— 

* The annual meeting of the Kings county 
Society for promoting Agriculture and Do- 
mestic Manufactures, took place on Tuesday 
last, at.Flatbush, agreeable to public notice.— 
At 10 o’clock the Society met at the Court- 
House; the several committees entered on 
their respective duties of viewing animals and 




























































fabric, &c. offered. At 12 o’clock the busi- 
ness being arranged, the Society formed and 
marched in procession, with flags and banners 
emblematic ofthe institution and at a quick 
step to lively music from an excellent band at- 
tached to the Brooklyn Viilage Guards. On 
arriving at the church, the officers and socie- 
ty took their seats in the places appointed.— 
The exercises commenced with a fervent and 
eloquent address to the throne of Grace, by 
the Rev. Mr. Woodhull; the choir sang an 
anthem followed by music from the band ;— 
Dr. Vanderveer then addressed the Society 
in’ a learned and eloquent specch, which was 
received by them with repeated marks of ap- 
probation. We regret to state that we could 
not obtain a copy to lay before our readers, 
the-orator declining it, through diffidence or 
some other motive. The premiums were 
then delivered by the president, after which 
the Society retired from the church to partake 
ofa farmer’s dinner prepared by Mr. 8. Voo- 
ris, where good cheer and good humour 
abounded.” 
The following premiums were then pro- 
claimed and very properly paid in silver plate 
instead ofcash. From this, and a variety of 
_. inéieations, the mead of public praise is due 
to the enlighted conductors of this infant in- 
stitution. We can read in these things a glo- 
rious and a useful futurity, for this animated 
Society. Four premiums on wheat and bar- 
ey, value $45—four on Indian corn, potatoes 
and ruta baga, 32—nine en domestic manu- | 
factures, 58—eleven on steck, highest on 
stud horse, 85. 

“We were particularly pleased with a Bee- 
hive, presented by Mr. H. Whaley, of Bush- 
wick, so constructed, that the honey can be } 
takeu at any time without destroying the bees 
or damping the ardour or industry of this va- 
luable inseet. During the inspection, the bu-: 
sy inhabitants continued their labours and 
were seen flying about in the room. We 
would recommend persons owning Bees to 
adopt Mr. Whaley’s plan, as very simple and 
economical,” 


—_—x 





From the American Farmer. 

CUT WORM BANISHED FROM CORN 
FIELDS BY PREVIOUS WHEAT 
Cc —INFORMATION SOLICITED 
OTATION OF CROPS. 


} Lawn. Orange, Va. July 28th, 1821. 


examining the different articles of domestic } 


1} and corn Jand in wheat, rarely ever exceeds 


|| low, and they are frequently equal. 


{| have enabled hin, to test its merits, and to re- 
solve some doubts which I had as to its success. 


through the medium of the American Farmer, 
to ofier my acknowledgments, to the gentle- 
men who have with so mutch courtsey, and 
inteligence, taken notice in the American Far- 
mer of the 6th, 13th, and 20th, of July, of my 
communication, on the subject of the cut 
worm, and the means of banishing it.from the 
cornfield, by a proper rotation of crops. The 
united experience of these gentlemen seems 
conclusively to settle the point, that we have 
nothing to fear from these destructive insects, 
in a rotation, in which corn is made to follow 

Vheat. ‘This sir, is an important fact, and 
irresistably points to the necessity of making 
it the basis of every good rotation. Bu 
with this basis, the rotation is susceptible of 
many modifications, 1 trust I shail be par- 
doned, in endeavoring to elicit further infor- 
mation on the subject. And to remove at 
once all misconception, it may be proper to 
state, that the rotation, which I am in pursuit 
of, is the one, that is best*adapted to a soil, 
situation &c. where wheat is the staple crop, 
where tobacco is excluded, and where it is no 
object, to grow more corn, than is suflicient 
for the use ofthe farm. 

From Mr. Turner, I should be much pleased 
to receive some further details on the rotation 
he has adopted. He has however fallen into 
an error, in supposing it to be the one which 
I had suggested; mine was Wheat, Corn, 
Wheat, Clover, Clover, Clover. ‘T'wo objec- 
tions, present themselves to this course. The 
first that the three grain crops, are thrown to- 
ether, in succession. The second that the 
field lies too long in clover, and from my ex- 
periance, of the present year, will be left nak- 
ed and bare of vegetation, the third year, by 
the depredations of the worm. His course 
being that of wheat, corn, fallow, wheat clover 
and clover, obviates itis true, both of these 
objections. But is it not liable to two others, 
perhaps, equally as strong? ‘The first is the 
naked situation in which the field is left in fal- 
low, after corn, subyect to fhe washing rains of 
winter and spring, and exposed while in this 
naked state, too much to the influence of the 
sun, at the commencement of summer. The 
second objection is, the increase of team, which 
it will be necissary to keep on the farm to ac- 
complish the fallowing, for wheat, of two fields 
instead of one. True, the prodce from the 
extra fields fallowed for wheat, will be greater, 
than that from the corn land, but will its excess 
pay for the additional labour, and expense ? 
Here the proportion between a fallow crop, 


one fourth, or 25 pr. cent, in favour ef the fal- 
If these 
objections can be obviated, Mr, Turner’s 
course, is unquestionably the best. 

From my early friend Mr. Marshall, I should 
be gratified to learn the details, and the success 
of his eight fields system. Time, will now 








well reccollect the communication, which he 
alludes to as having made to the Agricultural 
Society of Virginia in 1818 ; | considered jt 
at the time, as the ablest analysis of a rotation 
of crops, that I had ever seen, and I have lo 
wished to see it embodied in the pages of the 
American Farmer, and | trust Mr. Editor, that 
he will oblige your many readers, so far-as tg 
furnish you with a copy for publication, | 
speak of the Rotation ‘as preferred by him 
from memory alone, and may therefore {ajj 
into some error respecting it, my impression 
however is, that the modification of the ej 
years rotation, which he considered as bes 
was that which places five eights of the land 
in annual cultivation. Four fields in wheat 
all fallowed, and one in corn, assuming as | 
presume, the following rotation, wheat, corn, 


tent to this course, is that there is too smalla 
proportion of the land in corn for the support 
of the farm. It will be recollected that one 
half of the farm comes under an annual fallow, 
To accomplish this with any certainty an im. 
meénse force in the horses, or other teams must 
be kept, and in the long and frequent droughts 
of summers, disappointment | should suppose, 
must frequently ensue, be the force what it 
may. The expence of supporting these teams 
must be great. From the corn house, (too 
much | confess, the resorsce with our farmers 


ding to my idea of the matter, would be inade- 


sofhe sort, must be their dependence. Does 


conjointly ? And what proportion of the Jand 
seeded in small grain, does it take to support 
the teams? Details on these points and 


with much general satisfaction.—To give to 


&c. &c, It is an object of much importance 
on all farms, to equalize the labour of the year 
as muchas possible. Is not this system liable 


too much labour into the harvest time, 


tor, without reciprocating my congratulations 
with you on the facility which your valuable 
paper affords, to distant agriculturists, for an 
interchange of opinions on sub ects interesting 
to the agriculture of our country, and I trust, 


vmes of the “ 
deemed an indispensible requisite to the libra- 
ry of every intelligent Farmer. | 
Respectfully, your most obedient 
DABNEY MINOR. 











rR. SKINNER,—Permit me if you please 


ee 
“— 





and which will be. hereafter mentioned. J 


met) 


wheat, clover, wheat, clover, wheat, clover, 
The objection which strikes me as most po. 


here ) they can derive none, as this crop accor- . 


quate to furnish bread corn, and enough to 
fatten hogs. On the small grain crop then, of - 


this consist of wheat, rye, or oats, or of all. 


connected with the system are respectively . 
solicited,and will, 1 am persuaded, be received _ 


them the greater point, let the size of the farm. 
be stated, the number of hands requisite to - 
cultivate it, the period at which the fallowing . 
is generally commenced, whether it is accom-. » 
plished in whole or in part, by one or more . 
ploughings, the quantum of team necessary, _ 


to some objection on this score, in throwing 


I cannot close tnis communication, Mr. Edi- ' 


the time is rapidly approching, when the vol- 
American Farmer,” shall be | 
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Selected for the Plough Boy, by the Editor. 


No. VIII. 
FERULA ASSAFCETIDA. ASAFCETIDA 
GIGANTIC FENNEL. 


Linneus has given the specific character 
according to Kaempfer’s representation of the 
Asafectida plant, which differs in many re-}} 
spects from that communicated to the Royal 
Society by the late Dr. Hope, and published 
jn the 75th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions: and this difference being so 
considerable as to indicate more than a mere 
botanical variety, Sir Joseph Banks thinks it 

bable that Asafcetida may be produced 
from different species of the ferula. Dr. Hope 
was undoubtedly the first who cultivated the 
Asafcetida plant in: Britain, ‘or perhaps in Eu- 
rope. ‘Though Asafoetida was formerly in 
reat estimation both asa medicine and a 
sauce; yet we had no particular account of 
the plant till Kaempfer returned from his 
travels in Asia, and published his Ameenitates 
Exotic in the begining of the present centu- 
ry. As he saw the plant growing, aud de- 
scrbes it from his own observation, we have 
collected the following general discription 
from the history he has given. 

It is a natiye of Persia, the roof 1s perennial, 
tapering, ponderous, and increases to the size 
of a man’s arm or leg, covered with a black- 
ish coloured bark, and near the top beset with 
many strong rigid fibres ; the internal sub- 
stance is white, fleshy, and abounds with a 
thick milky juice, yielding an excessively 
strong fetid alliaceous smell ; the stalk is sim- 
ple, erect, straight, round, smooth, striatedy 
herbaceous, about six or seven inches in cir- 
cumference at the base, and rises luxuriantly 
to the height of two or three yards, or higher ; 
radical leaves six or seven, near two feet long, 
bipinnated, pinnule alternate, smooth, var- 
iously sinuated, lobed, and sometimes _lance- 
shaped, of a deep green colour, and fetid smell; 
the umbels are compound, plano-convex, ter- | 
minal, and consist of many radii: the seeds 
are oval, flat, foliaceous, of a reddish brown 
colour, rough, marked with three longitudinal 
lines, have a porraceous smell, and a sharp 
bitter taste: the petals Kaempfer did not see, 
but supposes them in number five, minute, 
and white. : 

This plant is said to vary much according 
tothe:situation and: soil in which it grows, not 
only in the shape of the leaves, but in the pe- 
tuliar nauseous-quality of the juice which im- 
pregnates them; this becomes:so far altered 
that they are sometimes-eaten by the goats. 

Asafcetida.is the concrete juice of the-root 
ofthis plant, which is precured in, the follow- 

manner on- the mountains in the provin- 
tes of Chorasaan. and Laar in Persia. At 
that season of the year when the leaves begin |} 


hue. 


pees 
Medical Botany. jcomgpaecen the root, is rendered lights by dig- 
ging, and part of it cleared away, so as to leave 
a portion of the upper part of the root above 
the ground; the leaves and stalk are then 
twisted off and used with other vegetables for 
a covering to screen it from the sun, and up- 
on this-covering a stone is placed to prevent 
the winds from blowing it down ; in this state 
the rootis-leftfor forty days, after which the 
covering is removed, and the top of . the root 
cut off transversely ; it is then screened again 
from the sun for forty-eight hours, which is 
thought a sufficient time for the juice to ex- | 
ude upon the wounded surface of the root, 
when the juice isseraped off by a proper in- 
strument, and exposed to the sun to harden: 
this being done, a second transverse section 
of the root is made, but no thicker than is ne- 
cessary to remove the remaining superficial 
concretions which would otherwise obstruct 
the farther effusiou of fresh juice ; the screen- 
ing is then again employed for forty-eight 
hours, and the juice obtained a second time, 
as before mentioned. 
foetida is eight times repeatedly collected from 
each root; observing, however, that after 
every third section, the root is always suffer- 
ed to remain unmolested for eight orten days, 
in order that it may recover a sufticient stock 
of juice. 
juice, computing from the first time of col- 
lecting it to the last, a period of nearly six 
weeks is required ; when the root is abandon- 
ed, and soon perishes. 


In this way the Asa- 


Thus, to exhaust one root of its 


The whole of this business is conducted by 


the peasents who live in the neighbourhood of 
the mountains where the drug is procured; 
and as they collect the ,ice from a number of 
roots at the same time, and expose it in 
one common place to harden, the sun soon 
gives it that consistence and appearance in 
which it is imported into Europe. 


Asafeetida has a bitter, acrid, pungent taste, 


and is well known by its peculiar nauseous fe- 
tid smell, the-strength of ,which is the surest 
test of its goodness ; this odour is extremely 
volatile, and of course the drug loses much of 
its efficacy by keeping. According to Keamp- 
fer’s account. the juice: is-infinitely more odo- 
rate when recent than when in thie state 
brought to us. 
irregular masses of a heterogeneus appear- 
ance, composed of'various shining little lumps 
or grains, which are partly whitish, partly ot 
a brownish or reddish, and‘partly of a violet 
Those masses are accounted the best 
which are clear, of a pale reddish colour, and 
variegated with a great number of fine white 
tears. Asafcetida is composed of a gummy 
and a resinous substance, the first in largest 
quantity. 
resin, which-is readily dissolved and’ extract 
ed-by pure spirit, and, in a great. part; along 
with the gummy matter, by water.” 
Asafcetida‘is 2 medicine m very general ‘use, 


‘“* We have this drug in large 


Its smell and taste reside in the 


todecay, the-oldest plants are selected for}}and is certainly a more efficacious remedy 


this purpose. First the firm earth which en- {| than any of the other fetid.gums:. it. is most 
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commonly employed in hysteria, hypochon- 
driasis, some symptoms of dyspepsia, flatulent 
colics, and in most of those diseases termed 
nervous: but its chief use is derived from: its 
antispasmodic effects ; and it is thought to be 
the most powerful remedy we pessess for 
those peculiar convulsive and spasmodic af- 
fections which eften recur in the first of these 
diseases, both taken into the stomach and in 
the way of enema. It is also recommended 
as an emmenagogue, anthelminthic, expect: 
orant,.antiasthmatic, and anedyne. Where 
we wish it to act immediately as an antispas- 
modic, it should be used in a fluid form, as 
that of tincture. bi aes 

In the London Pharmacopeeia, a spirituous 
tincture ofit is directed, and it isalso an in- 
gredient in the Pilula e Gummi. In the Ed- 
inburgh Pharmacopecia, Asafeetida ig ordered 
in the Tinctura fuliginis, in the pilule gum- 
mose, and in the forms of tineture witli the 
Spt. Sal. ammon. vinos. 





From the American Statesman and Evening 
Advertiser. 
PRESERVATION OF HARNESS.. 

The Farmer’s Journel containes a letter 
from W. M. Dinsdale, strongly reccommen- 
ding the following method of preserving leath- 
er harness and traces, engine-hose, boots and 
shoes, cording, sheep-cots, cart covers, stack- 
cloths, &c. ‘Take of neats’ foot oil one quart, 
beeswax (cut small) one oz. oil of tar halfa 





pound by weight: and after simmering the 
neats’ oil and wax a little in a pipkin, the oil 
| of tar must be added, when after a gentle sim- 
mering again for a few minutes, stirring it the 
whole time with a stick, the mixture will be 
finished ; at the same time, ifan ounce of nap-, 


is to be used should render the expence noobe 
ject the composition will, by the addition 
thereof receive considerable improvement. 
It is used precisely as oil would be applied ;; 
and where it may be required to soften old and’ 
hardened leather, a washing or sponging with 
hot water first is advisable, and the liquid’ 
should be driven in before the fire. Eeather. 
or cordage dtessed with this liquid never rots, 
hardens, growsmouldy, or perishes with black- 
ing ; itis likewise a complete destroyer of seab-.- 
biness in sheep and other animals. As-to.the- 





4 or 5 of oil. 





Pickles.—Keeping pickles or’ preserves:it. 
e¢ommon earthen or potters ware, is said to.be- 
dangerous to health, on account of: such ves-. 
sels being glazed with lead of a poisonous na-- 
ture, whicli all ‘acids will corrode or dissolve,. 
Thesmaller the vessel for pickling the. bet: 
ter.—Eng. paper... : 


Mineral Springs.—Several powerful chaly--. 


| beate springs have been discovered at’ Hemel? 








Hempstead, a pleasant healthy town, 28 miles: 
distant from London.—2.. pi. 


tha is to be had, and the purpose for which it” 


expence, one application of this is-superior to: , 
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AN ESSAY sufficiently to contribute greatly to its beauty. | the corolla fade and falls. If the.calyx re, eq 
On the History and Cultivation of the Evrove- || The rich cultare for which the, southern pro- |; mains behind, a favourable presage is formed cel 
AN Ouive-Trer.—By Avueustus L. Huxz- } Vinces of France are celebrated, is less con- | of the fruitfulness of the season ; but the hopes ert 
House, Citizen of the United States, resident || ducive to rural beauty than some of the hum- || of the husbandman are liable to be blasted at ers 
at Paris.—2d Edition, Oct. 1820. bler species of husbandry. The richest coun- | this period by the slightest intemperateneg of 
Quis divum aut hominum tamclari muneris auctor, {| ty is not always the most lovely: a country || of the elements, which causes the germ to m<¢ 
Passexatis Ouiva. of mines, for example, is usually ungracious | fall with the flower. Warm weather, accom. art 
(Continued.) to the eye ; and the Olive is called by an Ita- ‘panied by the gentle breezes, that agitate the gel 
France’is divided by agricultural writers in- lian writer,a mine upon the surface of the tree and facilitate the fecundation, is the most an 
to zones, each of which is named after one earth, ; j : | propitious to his vows. + col 
ofits important vegetable productions, and This tree is remarkable for its longevity: | ‘The fruit of the Olive is called by botanists un 
bounded towards the north by the line at the ancients limited its existence to two hun- |. dyype : it is composed of pulpy matter ep. ne! 
which this production ceases to flourish.— dred years j but modern authors assert that, veloping a stone, or ligneous shell containin ma 
The 4bbe Rozier makes four of these zones, ||!" climates suited to - constitution, it sur-|'4 kernel. The olive is ovate, pointed at the Fo 
succeeding each other from south to north in |} V!Ves its fifth century. Relations are made extremity, from six to ten lines in diameter jp ed 
the following order : that of the Orange-Tree, of the bulk of some of these patriarchal trees, |! one direction, and from ten to fifteen lines jy Ira 
which ceases at Ouliolles, near Toulon; that | 0° surprising to be repeated unless they were | the other: on the wild tree it hardly exceeds tha 
of the Olive, which extends to Carcassonne perfectly authenticated ; but in France there | the size of the red currant. The skin is Ca 
and of which Nismes may be taken as the |} °° Olives which two men can hardly com- smooth, and, when ripe, of a violet colour; thi 
extreme boundary ; that of the Vine, and that || P@Ss 12 their arms. ; | but in certain varieties it is yellowish or red, : 
of the Apple-Trce. In travelling from /fou- || The main limbs of the Olive are numer-| The pulp is greenish, the stone is oblo ; po 
Jouse to the shore of the Mediterranean, a- ousty divided ; the branches are opposite, and pointed, and divided into two cells, one fev 
long the canal of Languedoc, I| first observed the pairs are alternately placed upon Conju- || which is usually void.* The oil of the olive su 
the Olive at a little distance from Carcasson- || Ste axes of the limb, The foliage is ever-| js furnished by the pulp, which is a charac. wil 
ne; but itappeared to have ventured thither || T°" but a part of it turns yellow and falls in | teristic almost peculiar to this fruit: in other the 
only upon trial, and from the size of the trees the summer, and in three years it is complete- oleaginous vegetables it is extracted from the ane 
J judged them to be a recent settlement.— ly renewed. In the spring or early autumn, |! seed, The young olive sets in June, increas. ter 
Avout Beziers, Montpellier, Aix, etc. the hills the ete when vegetation is in its greatest || es in size and remains green through the sum. po 
in every direction are covered with Olives. activity, tne young leaves come out immedi- mer, begins to change colour early in Octo. for 
Thus we seé that this inestimable produc- ately above the nicatrice of the former peuio- || ber, and is ripe at the end of November or in he 
tion has been widely diffused by the bounti- les, and are distinguished by their suppleness || the beginning of December. ©n the wild wi 
ful hand of Nature. and by the freshness of their tint, Olive five or six drupes are ripened upon each ing 
The beauty of the Olive is far from corres- he colour of their leaves varies in diffe- peduncle ; but on the cultivated tree a great m¢ 
ponding to its intrinsic value. It varies in || Tat varieties of the Olive, but they are ge-f part of the flowers are abortive, and the green CO! 
size according to the soil and climate in which nerally smooth and of a light green above, fruit is cast at every stage of its growth; so asc 
it grows ; al in France the temperature is || Whitish and somewhat downy with a promi- | that rarely more than one or two gernis upon co’ 
not warm enough for its perfect develope- nent rib — ¢ On 0 of the cultivated | cluster arrive at maturity. sce 
ment, Pliny says that in Spain it was one of —— they are from fifteen to twenty-four! 141. heen observed from early antiquity att 
the largest trees: Non alia major in Betica ar. || lines long, and from six to twelve lines broad, that the produce of the Olive is alternate ;— ty 
“bor. ‘ On Mount Atlas, Dessontaines saw wild lanceolate, entire, nearly sessile, opposite and and in France it is bintly said to |} bo the 
2 ae if ‘xtv feet in heicht- || alternatet in the manner of the branches. ; proverbialty said to laveus , 
Olives from forty-five to sixty feet in height; || @™ nate. Int : ; one year for itself, and one year for its owner. ‘2 
and Beaujour compares the Olives of the}. Eas Clive ie. Hew i blenmning, ag wall. 0 The cause of this phenomenon will be men- ing 
plains of Marathon to the finest Walnuts, for |!" every function of vegetable life. The buds tioned hereafter. It is asserted that the wild tio 
stature and expansion. Lofty Olives are still begin to appear about the middle of April, | Olives are sometimes barren: but these must mé 
seen in the Island of Corfu, shading the spot and the bloom is not full before the end of be trees that have sprune fi : tones a d | 
ahe de May or the beginning of June. The flowers - 44 Pe, Ai tn, eter heap: 
where they once enriched the gardens of Al- y > amv Be ; FS upon arid rocks. in whose crevices the real bre 
Ginous: are small, white, slightly odoriferous, and dis- ig Rik diet said tetas “tm sustaiall ll 
In the olive-yards in France these trees posed in axillary racemes or clusters. A _pe- * : f the vl 7 ‘ = 
. . : Y - |tduncle about as long as the leaf issues f abject existence of the plant. : 
ere generally from eighteen to twenty feet in || ‘ ir BOs stm [vo BE CONTINUED. ] is 
height, and from six inches to two feet in di- its base, upon which the flowers are support- | the 
ameter. About Aix, Montpellier, etc. they ed by secondary pedicles, like those of the |! semen unum sepeabortivum. De Jussieu. les 
are kept low, partly by the disasters to which nage lg ea: ~ meagyier be 
they are exposed from cold, and partly by the || 2% almosr ; : € leaves, and wh 
mas of the Selizvator, to facilitate ve Pag aa Ze tree = ty howe tle, = We a ee th: 
inv.of the fruit. They ramify at a smal] |/Oters, they are thinly scattered over the see 
ek and form a sammaah pes Tea al _ branches, or seen only at their extremity. It} A DESRIPTION OF THE HORSES IN’ “t 
a mit. The open, coriaccous foliage is of aj is essential to remark that they are borne by INDIA. dis 
pale, impoverished verdure, and the general the shoots of the preceding year. Each flow- — i un 
appearance of the tree is not unlike that of a | &T}8 complete in itself, consisting of a calyx,|| Jrakee 1st.—The Toorkey of Babalonian lin 
common Willow which has been lopped, and || @ monopetalous corolla divided into four || and Persian Irak, is produced from a Toor: un 
which has acquired a new summit of three |j!obes, and of the organs of reproduction, || koman, engrafted ona Persian. By the sym- ric 
or four years’ growth. namely, two stamina and one pistil. metry and gracefulness of his form, docility of thi 
Indeed the Olive possesses neither the ma-|| A week after the expanding of the flower, || temper, and justness of action, he produces if © me 
jesty of forest-trees, nor the gracefulness of his natural movements, ‘an ofect tee is: 
‘+ © shrabbery. It clothes the hills without adorn- |] , * ae ene “oe ce et the Olives of the gar- | what the labour of art can exibit in ‘horses ol” co 
* «ine them, and, considered as an accident of oe ene Be the same which witnessed the agony of } 1, inferior breed; but when skillfully manag-. les 
the landscape, it does not charge the picture } + Fotia decnssata isthe botanical phrase. ed, the grandeur and stateliness of his carriage; dr 
- - 
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equal what the warmest imagination can con- 
ceive, of that animal, his spirit rising as his ex- 
ertions are required, he exibits to his behold- 
ers an appearance of fury in the performance 
of his task, yet preserving to his rider the ut- 
most flexibility of tempet. Of this cast, there 
are horses of various heights, and colours, in 
eneral they measure above fourteen hands 
and a half, are muscular and bony and of un- 
common speed, have great spirit and temper, 
under extraordinary exertions and in an emi- 
nent degree possessing those qualities for the 
manage ascribed by masters to Spanish uorses. 
For particular purposes there may be select- 
edhis equal; but on a comparative view, the 
Irak Tooky deserves the first place. A horse 
that died in the possession and property of 
Capt. Frith, was a happy exemplification of 
this cast. 
The Stud’s of native princes and men of 
power in India, may contain his equals, but 
-few, if any, have been seen, by Europeans, 
such horses being concealed from the sight, 
with scarcely less tanacity than they secrete 
their women. This horse was fifteen hands 
‘and an half high, a beautiful silver grey, his 
temper and sagacity, were in perfect corres- 
pondence, with the symmetry of his outward 


form, and without exaggeration it may be said, | 


he comprised a model of his species, with 
whom horses selected in Europe for preserv- 
ing the best breed, in the judgment of the 
most skillful persons, would have suffered on 
comparison. Ihave herd some inaccuracies 
ascribed to him, but though assiduous to dis- 
cover a defect, a single movement of this tran- 
scendant animal was suflicient to divert the 
attempt into a fixed contemplation of his beau- 
ty; a horse that would almost have justified 
the practice ascribed to the Turks, of keeping 
animals of superior beauty disguised in cover- 
ings, calculated to disgust, lest they attrac- 
tions should be facinate. Note—this horse 
may be procured from 1 to 2,000 Rupees. 
Tranee, 2d.—The Iran Toorkay, a horse 
bred in Persia possessing strength, courage, 
figure and those gifts, though ina less degree, 
which the Irakee are sosuperior, his temper, 
is mild and placid, yet not so susceptible as 
the former, possessing for gencral services, 
less of the vigorous spirit of the Irakee, he is 
better calculated for the purposes of those 
whom health, business or’military calls, rather 
than inclination, oblige to ride, and those who 
do not derive a pleasure from the watchful at- 
tention necessary over a horse of a tenacious 
disposition, but more particularly diffident and 
unskilful horsemen. ‘The Iran Tooky is well 
limbed. his joints closely knit and from the 
unity of their parts. of great strength, very 
rich in his appearance, and when animated, 
throws out beautiful forms, but in his natural 
movements, though a horse of high spirit, he 
is inferior to the Jrakee, having less fire in his 
composition; Notwithstanding his organs are 


~ legs irritable, he will be found capable of high 


dress, and under a good rider beautifully ex- 





| panded, will exhibit fine action. ‘fran Foorky’s 


| 
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are of al] colours, ahd ate particularly hand- 
some in the hind quarters, fillets, breast, and 
at the sitting on of the tail, which is in gener- 
al high and well carried, but they have an ill 
favouredness in the appearance of the head, 
ofthe placing of the ears, commonly large and 
loose, giving an appearance that in England 
is termed, four, and heavy, discourageing to 
some purchasers, particularly to those not ac- 
quainted with the cast of horses; those who 
are, will not be deterred from the purchase, 
by such peculiarity, however offensive to the 
eye; being a characteristic of his cast, and 
unconnected with his powers; a defect to be 
met even in the Arab, but whichas in those, 
is commonly lost in the vivacity of his car- 
riage, and the general expression displayed in 
his movements. The /ran Toorky seldom 
exceeds fifteen hands high, generally under ; 
they are rarely procured by Europeans, till 
they have passed that age, at which horses in 








England are considered on the decline. In 
durability, the /ranee is not inferior to the Jra- | 
kee, preserving with his age the spirit of his | 
youth, and such is his appearance and vigour | 
at the most advanced period, that his rider is | 
scarcely conscious of the ravages of time.— | 
Note—This horse is procurable from 400 to | 
1000 rupees. | 
Chndahar, 3d.—The Candahar Toorky, 
bred in Candahar, is inferior to the Jranee in 
distinctions, which require the critical eye of 
experience todiscriminate ; Consisting in 1ii- 
nutiz only to be observed by an extensive 
knowledge of the casts of horses; but when! 


a purchaser ascertains one to be of this cast, | 


be will find him to bear a near resemblance, 
to the Iranee, in all the qualities with which 
that horse is endowed, excepting figure, which 
does not display the beauty and richness cha- 


acterizing the former, nor is he in general so | 


high, consequently is less valued, though in 
durability, perseverance, and docility he is 
not surpassed. Lohany, a district of Canda- 
har produces Toorkies answering to the above 
description. Yahmoody and Mahmoody are 
names of families in Candahar, who have ren- 
dered themselves famous by an extensive and 
valuable breed of Toorkies, those names are 
affixed to the cast, as marks by which to dis- 
tinguish them from’ others of the same coun- 
try, superior, from their having rigidly pre- 
served the purity of the breed, and froma pe- 
culias and most successful attention to the 
management of their studs. ‘These terms are 
also used by the dealers to express a horse of 
high blood and value. 

Cozakee, 4th.—Cozakee, a horse bred in 
Resbeck Tartary, bearing a great resem- 
blance to the Toorkooman, and is often re- 
ceived as of that cast. ‘Rhese horses are of 
various heights. . They are of a cross make, 
with large heads, generally with a heavy as- 
pect, thick long manes, high necks, flushy and 
long bushy tails, measure remarkably deep in 
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the girth, have usually long coats, and are 





much incumbered with hair about the heels, 
declaratory of the inclemency of. their cli- 
mate, and owing in some measure to the Tare 
tars never currying their horses, friction being 
absolutely necessary to the preservation of a 
fine coat. ‘The Tartar horse is wonderfully 
strong, his joints well knit, the fore paris par- 
ticularly, the hinder, though in proof equally 
so, deviate from the delighiful symmetry we 
look for in a horse, being close quartered or 
cat-hammed, to so great a degree, that in 
some instances the hocks nearly touch each 
other, particularly when standing still, but ex- 
perience evinces how compatible deformity, 
to the eye is with extraordinary powers; in 
the Cossack Tartar, itis one of the character- 
istics of his breed, is accompanied with un- 
common bodily strength, and though dull in 
his movements, and slow to action, no horse 
exceeds him in labour, and perseverance un- 
der fatigue.” The patience and docility with 
which he is endowed, render him particularly 
valuable on long marches and severe service ; 
they mostly gallop in good form, are very har« 
dy and thrive with little attention. The Tar- 


tar horse is seldom procured young, a Circum- 


stance of little moment, for withthe steadiness 
ofage he moves with the vigour of youth and 
even from the period which we obtain him, 


life seems to be of a longer duration than in 


horses of low extraction. and few instances’ 
occur of his failure in the Jabour extracted 
from him. 

(TO BECONTINUEDs) 





From the American Farmer. 


CUT WORM AND CORN @ULTIVA- 
TION—ROTATION OF CROPS. 

In reply to the enquiry of D. Minor, Esq. I 
can inform him that for ten years past, ] have 
invariably planted corn upon wheat stubble, 
and have never in a single instance, been ma- 
terially injured by the cut worm. In the year 
1816, when there was a greater failure of the 


corn crop from the ravages of the worm, than 


ever happened within my recollection, my 
crop was but slightly injured. If Mr. Minor 
will break up his stubble land in the fall and 
winter, and plant his corn early, he will in- 
cur but little risk fron#the cut worm. There 
certainly are objections to throwing three grain 
crops together. The second crop of wheat 
will not be very good : it will be reduced in 
comparison with the crop succeeding clover, 
in the ratio of twenty-five to fifteen ; but the 


ae 


corn crop will be certain, is easily cultivated, : 


and more productive than from any other ro- 
tation; and the land when suffered to lie two 


years in grass, will be found not only to’ have ° 


recovered all its vigor, but tohave advanced 
in improvement. | 


My experiance leads me to prefer‘a five | 
years rotation in the following order:—Wheat — 


—corn—wheat—clover—clover. The>sec- 


ond crop of clover after Having been-'grazed 
or mown to be fallowed.—As cultivating: am 


entire field in corn, gives an unnecessary quan- 
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tity of that exhausting crop, | would advise 
putting part of the field(which in the foregoing 
rotation is designed for corn)in oats or spring 
barley.. A portion of the corn may also be 
succeeded by rye. Barley obtained from Mr. 
Caleb Kirk, is found to answer in this county. 
CORNHILL. 
Fauquier, Va. July 2d, 1821. 





From the Ontario Republican. 

A new and valuable Styptic which will stop 
bleeding even of the largest blood vessels. 
Take of brandy or common spirits two ounces ; 
Castiie soap two drachms; pearl-ash one 
drachm: Scrape the soap fine and dissolve it 
in brandy ; then add the pearl-ash, mix it well 
together, and keep it close in a phial. When 
you apply it, let it be warmed, and dip pled- 
sets of lint in it, and the blood will immediate- 
y congeal. 

It operates by coagulating the bleod a con- 
siderable way within the vessel : a, few appli- 
cations may be necessary where the wound is 
deep, or where a limb is cut off. 


_ CHE PLOUGH BOY. 
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FOR THE, PLOUGH BOY. 

Mr. Luke Rich, of this place, on the fourth 
January, inst. killed a two year old heifer, 
which when.well dressed, weighed seven hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, as follows :-— 





Hide 75 |b. 

Rough tallow 58 

Quarters, 575 
Total, 575 


She ran in the pasture, during the summer 
past with other cattle, the feed but ordinary. 
The reason. of the tallow not being more in 
proportion to the quarivrs, was on account of 
her being very forward with calf. 

New-Lebanon, January 11, 1822.. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Veterinary Mediaine—No. XV. 
STRAIN* 





Strain, or sprain, in whatever part of a| 


horse, is a distension of the muscles, and pro- 
eeeds from either slips or blows, or from hard 
riding. 

It is necessary to observe, that, in all 
strains, the muscular or tendinous fibres are 
overstretched, and sometimes ruptured or 
broken. To-form-a true idea of these disor- 
ders, let us first consider every muscle and 
tendon.as composed of elastic fibres, which 
have a proper power of their own, to contract 





* Boardman 


| 


}in this case, does great service, especially if 


This propertion will prevent the hair coming 








and extend themselves ; and that this function 
has been forcibly impaired. 

In all violent strains. of either tendon or 
muscles, whatever opinion we may entertain 
of bathing and anointing with favourite nos- 
trums, which often succeed in slight cases, 
where perhaps bandage alone would have 
done; yet it is the latter, with proper wrest- 
ing the relaxed fibres till they have thorough- 
ly recovered their tone, that are the chief 
things to be depended on; and frequently 
some months are necessary for effecting the 
cure. All violent strains of the ligaments, 
which connect the bones together, especially 
those of the thigh, require time, and turning 
out to grass, to perfect arecovery. External 
applications can avail but little here; the 
parts affected lying too deep, and so surround- 
ed with muscles that medicine cannot 
penetrate to them. The sooner in these 
cases the horse is turned out to grass, the bet- 
ter, as the gentle motion in the field will pre- 
vent the hgaments from thickening, and of 
course the joint it self from growing stiff ; nor 
do. we believe that firing, so commonly prac- 
tised in this case, is of half the consequence as 
rest, and tnrning out for a considerable time, 
which, by the bye, is always advised at the 
time the horse is fired. 

When a horse’s shoulder is overstrained, 
he does not put out the leg as the other ; but, 
to prevent pain, sets the sound foot hardly on 
the ground, to save the other ; even, though 
he be turned short on the lame side, which 
tries him the most of any. When trotted in 
hand, instead of pulling his leg forwards in a 
right line, he forms a circle with the lame 
leg ; and when he stands in the stable, that 
leg is advanced before the other. In order to 
cure this lameness, first bleed him, and let the 
whole shoulder be well bathed three times a 
day with hot vinegar : but if the lameness con- 
tinue without. swelling or inflammation, after 
resting two or three days, Bartlet orders the 
muscles to be well rubbed for sometime with 
opodeldoc, or either the following mixtures. | 

Take of camphorated spirit of wine, two 
ounces ; oil of tupentine, one ounce, Mix.— 





off. 

Or, take of the best. vinegar, 1-2 a pint, cam- 
phorated spirit of wine, of each two ounces 
Mix. 

When the shoulder is very much swelled, 
it should be fomented with wollen cloths large 
enough to cover the whole, wrung out of hot 
vinegar. A rowel in the point of the shoulder 


the strain has been very violent, and the swel- 
ling very large ; but as to boring up the should 

er with a hot iron, and afterwards inflating it, 
it is both a cruel and absurd treatment ; and 
the pigging up. the sound foot, or setting on a 
patent shoe, to bring the shoulder on a.stretch,. 
is a most preposterous practice, and directly 
calculated to rendera horse incurably tame:; 











long contracted, and we want to stretch them 
out. When the parts are ina state of inflam- 
mation. i.e. When the accident is recent, 
poultices if they can be applied, are very ef’ 
fectual, after bathing with hot vinegar. These 
are to be preferred greatly to cold charges, 
which by drying soon on the part keep it stiff 
and uneasy. Letthem be prepared with lin. 
seed or oatmeal, rye-flour or bran, boiled up 
in vinegar, strong beer, or red wine-lees, with 
| just lard enough to prevent their growing stiff, 
| When by these means, the inflammation and 
swelling are brought down, we may bathe the 
part twice @ day with either of the above 
‘mixtures, opodeldoc, or camphorated spirits 
‘of wine, and roll the part three or four inches 
both above and below with a strong linen rol- 
ler, of about two finger width, which will con- 
tribute not a little to the recovery by bringing 
up the relaxed parts, and perhaps that 
strengthening is more to be depended on 
than the applications themselves. 

In strains of the coffin joirt, that have not 
been discovered in time, there will occur such 


| opqosite to this, where the muscles have beep 





a stiffness in the joint, that the horse will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and the joint 


cannot be played withthe hands. The only 
| method here is. repeated blistering, and then 
' firing supeficially. 

For strains in the back sinew, the knee, and 
fetlock, Mr. Denny says. ‘Take away three 
or four pints of blood from the plate vain; 
and for the first three or four days the only 
necessary application is a cold Goulard poul- 
tice, sufficiently large to cover the limb from 
the knee tothe hoof. ‘Thismay be secured 
by a fillet attacked to the bag, and passing 


frequently added to the poultice. Or instead 


with the following embrocatien : 

Take of crude Sal Ammoniac; two ounces, 
Common vinegar one pint; water, two quarts = 
Extract of lead, two ounces. Mix them. 

When. the inflammation is removed “he: 
says” the parts may be strengthened with: 
camphorated embrocation. Walking exer- 
cise should be allowed, and inereased as the 
animal recovers. And° should any swelling: 
remain, after-the lameness is removed, the 
cure may be completed by applying: a mild 
blister, and repeating itif necessary. 

Strains of the hinder extremities are, of: 
course, to be treated in the same manner: 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SCIEN- 

THIC AND LITERARY NOTICES. 

Extraordinary discovery.—A well of extra- 
‘ordinary depth is now being sunk at his Ma- 
jesty’s cottage, in Windsor Great Park. Da- 
ring the progress of the work, many curious- 
minerals, have been discovered; and at the: 
depth. of 360 feet several fossils remains, 











over the shoulder. Goulard’s Water may be: 


of the poultice, a flannel roller may be applied: 
around the leg, and kept constantly. moistened 
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amongst which is a very perfect specimen ef > | - 
for it can only be necessary in cases the very jan oyster: shell; have been dug out. At this 
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immense distance below the surface,a very 
large tooth has also been found. This singu- 
lar remain, which is in beautiful preservation, 
is of double fangs, which ere at present about 
two inches long, but have been evidently bro- 
ken off. The face of the tooth, which is of 
the sort denominated a grinder, is about one 
inch and a half long by one inch wide. It is 
of a dark brown colour, and bears a fine pol- 
ishs At the same depth was found a horny 
substance, something like the beak ofa small 


bird. 


Magnetism.—A professorship of ‘ Human 
Magnetism,’ has recently been founded by 
the King of Prussia in the Royal Academy of 
Berlin; and the same sovereign, to prevent 
abuses, has limited, by the authority of a roy- 
degree, the practice of this art, as a profes- 
sion, to the members of the faculty, and estab- 
lished an hospital for the cure of diseases by 
Nagnetism. 


Remedy for puins in the bowels, threaenting in- 
ammation.—A large poultice of bread and 
milk (quite warm) should be applied to the 
art; this usually gives ease ina few minutes, 
when the following mixture should be taken : 
—half a drachm of rhubarb, a teaspoonful of 
paregoric elixir, mixed in a glass of pepper- 
mint water, or gin, if the other cannot be pro- 
cured. 


Mr. Hansare, the Printer, is employed on 
a History ofhis Art, with an account of the 
various improvements lately made in Great- 
Britain, for the use of printers and others, 
with numerous engravings in wood. 


DIED. 

At New-Scotland, on the 8th instant, Mrs. 
Evizazetn Hitton, in the 68th year of ber age. 
The severity of her afilittions, the patience and 
resignation with which she suffered, and her final 
triumph over ‘ the king of terrors,” gave a pe- 
culiar application of the following scripture to her 
case—‘* That the trial of yoor faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, though 
it be tried with fire, might be found uato praise, 
and honour and glory, at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.—[Communicated. 











Weekly Summary. 


Saturday the 22d ult. was the 201st anniver 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 

ass, 

David M’Gilky was knocked down a few days 
ago, in the streets of Baltimore, by a black fel- 
low, who immediately placed his foot upon Mr. 
G’s breast, grasped him by the throat so tight- 
ly as to prevent him from calling for help, and 
afier searching in vain for a pocket book and 
money, seized his watch, which being accident- 

» ally fastened by a ring in the chain to the pocket, 
* he cut loose the pocket, and made off with it and 
the watch. 

The printing office of Messrs. Wells and Lilly, 
Boston. was forcibly opened lately, and a silver 
watch stolen. The printing office of J. H. A. 














Frost, situated in the same neighborhood, was al- 
so entered the same night, the desks rummaged 
and a small sum of money takeo. 

A short time since the store of Mr. H. Lit- 
tle, of Bucksport, was broken into. E. Bea- 
man, a young man of 18, whe-slept in the cham- 
ber, hearing a noise, descended the ladder in 
the dark, and soon came in contact with the 
thief. The youth seizeda scythe, and attack- 
ed the fellow, who closed with him. A hard 
strnygle followed, and the scythe was broken ; 
but the lad beat the robber so severely with 
the part which remained, that he cried for quar- 
ters, surrendered and was committed to prison. 

Ata late term of the supreme court of New- 
Hampshire, held at Haverhill, four persons 
were sentenced to the state prison, two for break- 
ing Coos bank, one for breaking a blacksmith’s 
shop, and aman rising sixty years of age, for 
breaking a currier’s sliop and. stealing leather. 
The latter had two sons in the state prison be- 
fore him, and his daughter-in-law, wife to one 
of those sons, was arrested in court, and order- 
ed to recognize for her appearance at the next 
term, for the crime of perjury in giving evi- 
dence in her father’s cause. 

A desperate attempt to ‘escupe from prison 
was made by a convict named Martin, under 
sentence of death at Boston. By means of a 
knife converted into a saw, he separated the 
chain that bound him to the floor, knocked 
down the keeper by surprize, and forced his 
way out of prison, but was retaken before he 
had proceeded far. 

Agentlemanin Boston has received a letter 
from ‘*a Convict” in the prison at Charles- 


town, which atates, that the late robbery of 


Messrs. R. D. Tucker and Co’s store was plan- 
ned in that prison, and the machinery for that 
and other similar purposes was made there.— 
He also states, that plans had been formed for 
the robbery of twenty-five stores in Boston, 
and the instraments prepared, consisting of false 
keys, machinery for cutting off the heads of bolts, 
of avery compact and curious constroction— 
together with instruments for opening window 
shutters, the ingenuity of which would command 
a patent, if exerted in a good cause. 

The sum of $4100 damages was given on 
Saturday, in the S.J. Court in Boston, in favor 


of a boy who had been abused by Capt. Knight, | 


while on board his vessel, (the Delphos,) ona 
voyage to the East Indies. The boy is now in 
the lunatic hospital, suffering, it is supposed, 
from the effects of his ill treatment. 

The President of the United States bas re- 
ceived the resignation of Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son as governor of the Floridas. 

Charles Pindar has been recognized by the 
President of the U. States, as Russian vice con- 
sul for the port of Pensacola. 

A bill has passed the senate of Georgia, re- 
dacing the salaries of the public officers—the 
governor’s to $2500, the judges to $1800. 

The appointment of Mr. Anthony Mellen, as 
vice consal of his Britannic majesty for Wilming- 


ton, N.C. has been recognized by the President | 


of the U. States. 

The government of the town of Boston is 
about to he changed to acity government. 

A resolution has been moved in congress, di- 


precting an inquiry into thé expediency of con- 
necting the waters of the Delawase and Rariton 
rivers, by means of a canal. 

It is contemplated to connect the waters of 
the Seneca lake with the Erie canal, and also ex- 
tend the proposed lateral canal to Sodus bay, 
on lake Ontario. 

A bill has been introduced into the ligislature 
of S. Carolina, to establish an asylum for luna- 
tics, and a school for the instruction of the deaf 
wand dumb within the state; also a bill, making 
the punishment of a deliberate murder of any 
negro or free person of color, death without the 
benefit of clergy. 

The legislature of South Carolina has refused 
to concur in the resolution of the states of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, which proposes to 
restrain congress from establishing any monied 
institution except in the district of Columbia. 

A great man was recently exclaiming loudly . 
against the new constitution. On being request- 
ed to point out the objectional parts, he began toe 
hesitate, and at length, being closely pressed, » 
frankly acknowledged that he had never read tty « * 

A Character.-—An advertisement in a New- 


York paper cautions the public against an itinerant 
physician, named John C. Merwin, who is thus 
described; ‘* a fong-legged, lanthorn-jawed, In- 
dian looking fellow, calling himself the * Root oF 
Indian doctor, lately from the lake country.”— 
He is about six feet high, stoops as he walks, has 
agreat wide mouth, and looks as much like an 
Indian as a white man; makes terrible havoc 
amongst roots and plants of every description ; 
talks with apparent ease on the subject of great 
cures, promises great things and performs . 
nothing ; gets in debt to every oné that will 
trust him, and pays nobody; makes a great 
splash in his advertisements, generally using 
three fourths of the alphabet in a my sterious 
way at the bottom of his handbills and adver- 
tisements, which neither be nor any other man 
can understand. . 

The schooner Ajax, Capt. Shane, of Philadel- 
phia, lying in the port of Havana, ready to sail, 
was boarded by a band of Spanish soldiers for 
the purpose of plunder, Captain Shane fired 
upon the assailants, killed ene and wounded 
another ; bat he was everpowered by numbers, 
and together with his mate was treated with the 
greatest barbarity, stabbed in many places, and 
left for dead. The captain was likely to reco- 
ver, but the mate would probably die ef his 
wounds, : 

The crew of the brig Cornelia, Captain John- 
son, of New-Bedford, destined for a sealing 

voyage tothe New Shetland Islands, rose Upon 
fue captain and officers when only two dhys 

trom port, took possession of the quarter deck 
and altered the course of the vessel. They wits. 
however, shortly afterwards overpowered with. 
out.any lives being lost, and on* the Cornelia 
reaching Bonavista, five of the ringleaders were 
delivered up to the American consul at that 
port, who put theminirons. Four of them were 
expected to be sent to the U. States for. tria) 
The fifth, a Portuguese, ang who had stubbed 
the mate with a knife, was delivered Up to his’ 
own government. It was the intention of the 
mutineers, afier gaining possession of the vesge} 
to carry her toSouth America. . 
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Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
_and Literary Notices. 


Monthly Agricultural Report London Nov. 
Ist. 1821.—The barn floor having been in 
extensive use since our last, the crops may be 
spoken of, both in respect to quality and bulk, 
with considerably greater certainty. Few 
samples indeed, of the new wheats have prov- 
ed fit for the miller’s use, being generally, the 
best of them, cold in hand and soft, and want- 
ing many months sweating inthe stack. The 
ordinary mildewed, smutted, and grown sam- 
ples are unsaleable, as unfit for the specula- 
tor’s purpose, and there seems scarcely any 
other to which they can be applied, but pig- 
feeding. Barley is not, in every district, a 
large crop, and where it is so, it is almostall 
stained by moisture, orshrivelled and discol- 
oured by blight. Oats, a middling crop, have 
perhaps escaped best. Beans and peas are 
great crops, but partially blacked and even 
rotted. ‘Turnips cover the land completely, 
but perhaps generally run too much to foilage, 
to be heavy and productive inthe buib.— 
Grass is in Vast plenty, and good in the up- 
lands ; but must necessarily be very washy 
and weak, in flooded lowlands, and by no 
means safe for sheep: indeed should the au- 
tumn prove rainy throughout, a rot in the 
sheep may be dreaded. ‘Tares, though not a 
great crop, have-had a great fall in price.— 
Samples of hops having colour, sell readily, 
as being scarce. ‘The (‘T'alavera) wheat, the 
native of a more favourable clime, as might 
well be expected, from not yet being natura- 
lized tovour fickle seasons, hasin the present 


succeeded worst ofall ; our white wheats, as || 


most delicate the next. It is well worth, 
the farmer’s while to calculate this year, how 
much he has lost by growing clover with his 
corn, perhaps a disadvantageous practice in 
any season. ‘The vast plenty of food for cat- 
tle, sheep and pigs, both of vegetables and 
damaged corn, have produced some spirit im 
the fairs and markets ; and the accounts from 
the great fair of Weyhill, are said to be exhil- 
irating ; there is, however, a great want of the 
meuns of purchase among the farmers gener- 
ally. Provisions may yet decline consider- 
ably further in value, through the bad state of 
the wheat crop may keep the price of bread 
somewhat steady. Pigs are said to be more 
plentiful and cheap than for many years ; pro- 
bably our breeders, are begining to set their 
faces,against the Irish supply. Itseems to be 
generally agreed, that the past has been one 
of the worst seasons, and the late harvest the 
very worst within memory. Yet, as has 
ever been the laudable custom of certain new 
writers, most flourishing and soothing accounts 
are constantly giving to the public, of abund- 
ant and beautiful crops. <A few fortunate 
growers, indeed, in some of the earliest dis- 
tricts, have harvested their wheat early, and 
in condition and quantity nearly equal to the 
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| alimpressions were taken. There isa well- 
| known method made use of for taking impres- 


iand test it with ammonia. 








famous crop of last year ; and fortunate Scot- 


|ously delusive, the last absolutely absurd.— 


| fective remedy for this national disease shouid 


(lately been made to take off impressions from 
| plants by lithographic printin r, which, although 
P ) gray} P £ ’ g 


| leaves htlle doubt but that this meathod may 


land, for the most part, has done so, and even | 
4 seeded their fallows at the earliest period.— 


The hopes of the farmers of obtaining any re- 
lief the medium of the Agricultural Associa- 
tions, grow daily more faint, and with great 
reason. ‘The first propo. al was indeed obvi- 


The situation of the farmers, it cannot be de- 
nied, is most deplorable, and both for their 
sakes and of the public at large, a real and ef- 


be put in force with all possible speed. In. 
the mean time, it behovés the farmer to 
probe, that they may discover the original 
cause of their miseries. They will find that 
all this desolation has been brought upon 
them by the grand error of their fathers or 
themselves ; and that the first step to the re- 
liefis, the conviction of that truth ; the next 
will consist in the adoption of truly patriotic 
principles in ther proceedings. 





Lithography.—An experiment has been 


it did not succeed so well as was desirable, 


prove of considerable use to botanists. A 
specimen of Sibthorpha Europea which was 
gathered several years ago in Cornwall, was, 
we understana, covered with lithogrophic ink, | 
and impressed on the stone, from which sever- 


sion of the leaves of vegetables by covering | 
themwith prnters’ ink, and then impressing | 
them on paper. The benefit likely to arise 
from impressing plants on stone, is owing to 
the facillity of multiplying copies much more 
accurate insome respects than a drawing can 
be expected to be. 
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This process is more simple, expiditious, 
and accurate, than the common method of 
separating silver from copper by the humid’ 
way. 


A Medico-Chirurgical Society has been 
formed in Edinburgh, upon the model of the 
London Society ofthe same name. Dr. Dun. 
can, senior, has been elected its first President, 
Most of the medical profession in the Univer. 
sity, and many of the most respectble practi. 
fioners in the city, have co operated in its for. 
mation. 


Dr., Murray.—The late Dr. Alexander 
Murray’s work on the Origin and Progress of 
the European Languages, isin progress. Re. 
port speaks highly of a Memoir prefixed to it; 
a life of the author written by himself, and a 
very curious piece of Auto-biography, giving 
an account of his advancement, from tending 
sheep, ull he rose to one of the most eminent 
Professors of the University of Edinburgh, 


Marino Faliero.—Lord Byron’s tragedy of 
Marino Faliero, has been translated into 
French verse, and performed at Paris. 


Phosphorescence of Wounus.—It is known 


when putrification takes place under certain 
circumstances: the same phenomenon some- 
times occurs in wounds, and doubtless a great- 
er numbcr of instances would be recorded, 


Percy, who, during twenty five years of war, 
has had under his care, more than a millon 
wounded, has often been deprived of the ad- 
vantage of light. 
in a young soldier the phosphorescence of a 
slight wound in the leg, for more than fiifteen 





Economical process for separating Silver and | 
Copper.—Dissolve the alloy in nitric aicd, and | 
evaporate the solution to dryness, in a glass | 
vesse]. Place the salt in an iron spoon over 
a moderate fire, and keep the mixtures in fu-| 
sion till it entirely ceases to afford bubbles, | 
when it is to be poured out upon an oiled | 
plate. To be certain that all the nitrate of| 
copper is converted into black oxide of cop- 
per, dissolve a small portion of it in water, 
If the solution, 








days. 
bated to the man’s havirg applied compresses 
dipped in urine to the wound: but some time 
afterwards at the siege of Manheima vivid 
light, a trueignis fatus, existed, formore than 
six days, over the wound of an officer, who 
had been dressed with compresses wetted with 
pure water quly. Baron Percy has sinee had 


facts. 


A dwarf pea, sown and reased by Mr. C. 








which ought to be first clear and limped, does 


Fall, gardener and seedsman, Norton, near 





not acquire the slitest shade of blue, it may 
be concluded that the nitrate of silver obtain- 
ed is quite free from copper. If not so, the 
fusion must be continued a few seconds longer. 
The block product is to be dissolved in cold 
water; and the solution being filtered, the nit- 
rate of silver passes through ina state of puri- 
ty. By washing the oxide which remains 
upon. the filter, the small portion of nitrate of 
silver with which it may be impregnated will 
be removed: the oxide is then to be dried. 
The nitrate of silver is afterwards treated dif- 
ferently, according to the use to which it is to 


Stockton, has this season produced 88 pods, 
containing 386 peas. 


Yt 


Orrice. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the EDITOR, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


first Saturday in June. 








be applied. ) 


BLE IN ADVANCE. 





that light is emitted from organized bodies © 


were they often dressed in the dark. Baron _ 





It was thus that he observed’ 


In this case it might perhaps be attri. - 


frequent opportunities of observing similar 
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